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PROTEUS  ECHO. 


— — — —  Froperat  curau 
Vita  citato,  volucrique  die 
^  Rota  przcipitis  volvitur  Anni. 

Sen.  Hkrc. 

AS  we  have  rolled  through  a 
series  of  melancholy  changes  to  the 
*  conclusion  of  the  last  year,  and  are 
now  making  our  entrance  upon 
anoiher,  it  cannot  but  be  seasona- 


% 


F  J  what  has  fallen  out  in  other  places  ; 

I  of  large  islands  being  swallowed 
OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY,  |  and  overwhelmed  yi^ith  water,  and 
BY  PROTEUS  ECHO.  the  breaking  oflf  of  others  from 

g  continents  ;  the  rising  of  large  par- 

_ ,*  ^els  of  land  out  of  the  ocean,  with 

— — Froperat  curau  the  turning  of  cities  and  places  of 

Vita  citato,  volucrique  die  ^  traffic  into  seas  and  navigable  xiv» 
Rou  przcipitis  volvitur  A^i.  gj.g  .  j  shall  only  just  touch  upon 
Sen.  erc.  ^hat  lies  within  the  compass  of 
AS  we  have  rolled  through  a  our  own  observation,  which  will 
series  of  melancholy  changes  to  the  doubtless  convince  us  of  the  reas- 
conclusion  of  the  last  year,  and  are  onableness  of  this  supposition, 
now  making  our  entrance  upon  ‘  How  is  it  possible  to  behold  those 
anoiher.  It  cannot  but  be  seasona-  naked  and  rocky  prominences  which 
ble  to  reflect  upon  the  mutability  .  cover  so  great  a  part  of  our  neigh- 
of  the  world,  and  all  sublunary  en-  boring  towns,  thrown  up  intq  such 
joyments,  the  changeableness  of '  confused  heaps,  and  driven  into  a 
its  reasonable  inhabitants,  and  |  variety  of  forms,  shivers,  and 
what  we  arc  to  pass  through  in  our  chasms  of  a  prodigious  depth  ; 
entrance  upon  Eternity.  who,  1  say,  can  look  upon  these 

The  present  form  and  face  of  the  barren  and  irregular  piles  and  pre- 
visible  world  is  supposed  to  be  very  cipices,  rising  like  so  many  useless 
dlflcrent  from  what  it  was  in  the  burthens,  and  incumberences  upon 
beginning  ;  and  it  is  the  reasona-  the  land,  w’ithout  concluding  them 
ble  c  njccture  of  the  learned,  that  the  monuments  of  Some  astonishing 
several  of  the  planets  have  suffered  changes  that  have  happened  since 
very  considerable  changes,  both  as  the  creation  ? 
to  their  form  and  situation.  But  But  besides  what  the  surface  of 
it  is  certain,  that  the  face  of  this  our  globe  has  endured,  and  is  still 
terraqueous  globe  appears  at  this  suffering  from  storms,  and  the  mu- 
day  with  the  evident  marks  of  some  tual  encroachments  of  the  earth 
desolating  mutations  :  and  it  is  j  and  ocean,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
more  than  probable  with  me,  that  I  lieve,  that  the  bowels  of  our  earth 
the  rough  and  broken  superfices  of  have  been  continually  torn  and 
many  parts  of  it,  are  owing  to  the  wasted  with  subterraneous  inflam- 
universal  deluge,  or  the  violent  mations ;  and  for  any  thing  that 
concussion  of  earthquakes,  that .  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  may 
have  happened  in  tlie  several  ages  •  be  laboring  at  present  with  that  fe- 
of  the  world.  Not  to  insist  upon  ver,  which  will  prove  her  dissolu- 
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tion.  WerQ  it  possible  to  let  our 
eye  down  into  the  vast  hollow 
which  is  stretched  along  under  our 
habitations,  where  those  imprison-  j 
ed  vapors  are  eating  upon  the  vi- 
tals  of  this  planet,  we  should 
doubtless  discover  very  surprising 
decays,  and  such  a  continual  wear¬ 
ing  and  crumbling  of  this  arch 
which  is  the  support  of  our  hou  es, 
as  would  lessen  our  opinion  of  sub¬ 
lunary  possessions.  What  prepa¬ 
rations  are  carrying  on  in  these 
invisible  caverns,  and  how  ripe  they 
are  for  finishing  the  divine  pur- ; 
poses,  is  difficult  to  determine  ; ' 
but  we  may  have  too  much  reas«m  i 
to  fear,  that  the  late  agonies  and 
convulsions  of  the  earth,  are  design¬ 
ed  as. a  prelude  to  some  terrible  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  We  are  certain  that 


the  world  will  not  always  continue 


in  its  present  languishing  condition.  I 
Our  planets,  which  are  the  several 
wheels  in  the  great  clock  of  time, 
are  continually  rolling  in  their  ap¬ 
pointed  circles,  measuring  out  the 
seasons  and  changes  that  are  or¬ 
dered  by  Infinite  Wisdom  ;  and 
'  who  can  tell  how  soon  they  may 
strike  out  that  period  which  is  de¬ 
termined  to  precede  the  general 
conflagration. 

But  to  come  a  little  nearer  to 
ourselves  ;  the  outwvird  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  reasonable  world  are 
liable  to  constant  alterations,  and 
appear  with  a  variety  of  different 
aspects  in  the  revolution  of  a  year, 
a  month,  or  a  week  ;  and  perhaps 
the  short  space  of  a  day  or  an 
Tiour,  shall  give  a  most  surprising 
turn  to  the  whole  posture  of  our 
affairs.  For,  besides  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  a  wise  and  powerful  Prov¬ 
idence,  that  often  frustrates  our 
deepest  contrivances,  and  forces  us 
to  contribute  to  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  changes  of  our  life  ;  the  rest¬ 
less  appetite  after  novelty,  that  is 


implanted  in  our  nature,  and  i 
perpetually  reaching  at  untasic 
pleasures,  will  never  allow  us  a  per. 
manent  possession  of  our  noblest  ac 
quirements.  As  we  are  always  ari 
riving  at  new  and  unsatisfying  cir 
cumsiances,  we  are  constantl 
starting  obj  ects  for  a  fresh  purjuli 
which,  as  soon  as  we  have  obtain 
ed,  w'e  are  eager  to  exchange  fi 
some  knowmless  and  distant  enjoy, 
ment.  So,  that  the  mutability 
our  present  condition,  is  very  muc 
owing  to  the  inquietude  and  folh 
of  our  own  minds,  in  roving  fro 
flower  to  flower,  und  placing 
greater  value  and  e‘>tecm  upon  o 
prospects  than  po.sst^  sions.  Fro 
hence  it  is,  that  i  have  often,  i 
my  owm  thoughts,  anticipated  th 
changes  which  might  possibly 
allotted  me  in  my  ptlgrimage  t 
eternity,  and  have  sometimes  mad 
myseif  miserable  for  a  w'hile,  wit’; 
the  fears  of  some  calamity  to  bef; 
me  before  the  time  ot  my  dissolu 
tion.  But  it  is  most  natural  an 
common  to  stretch  our  hopes  for 
w'ard  to  futurity,  with  raised  ex 
pectations  that  our  circumstance 
I  will  be  altered  hereafter  to  our  ad 
vantage. 

I  There  are  also  constant  and 
I  wonderful  revolutions  in  the  frame 
of  our  bodies,  which  are  liable  to 
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es,  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  we  ai 
preserved  a  moment  from  mortali¬ 
ty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  anatomists, 
that  the  substance  of  our  bodies  i 
in  a  continual  flux  and  mutation 
and  that  as  the  waste  parts  of  ou 
frame  are  thrown  off  thro*  theirj 
proper  channels,  there  is  a  proper 
'tionable  transmutation  of  our  foodi 
into  such  a  consistence  as  supplie 
this  perpetual  expence.  But,  ini 
the  food  which  we  receive  for  our 
nourishment,  as  well  as  the  ain 
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avni  down  into  the  cavities  of  i 
r  bodies,  are  very  often  the  seeds 
such  distempers  as  can  easily 
uduce  in  us  the  most  surprising 
erations 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  more  } 
mmon,  than  to  see  a  healthful 
d  vigorous  constitution  disorder- 
and  broken  with  some  unexpec- 
1  disease.  How  often  does  a  siid* 
n  mortality  snatch  away  a  dear 
d  lender  companion, in  the  height 
conjugal  rejoicing  and  felicity, 
j  perhaps  break  up  a  whole  fam- 
,  by  tearing  down  the  pillars  of 
:iie  domestic  community,  and 
ittenng  a  rising  flock  of  orphans 
0  strange  and  uncomfortable  cir- 
mstances.  What  numberless  in- 
nces  can  we  remember  of  young 
d  beautitul  persons,  very  sudden¬ 
fading  with  some  rigorous  and 
hgr.ant  distemper,  till  their 
oms  have  all  died  away  into 
isomness  and  deformity. 

The  change  of  our  approaching 
jrtality,  is  a  most  affecting  con- 
iiplation,  whether  we  consider 
e  dissolution  of  our  bodies  in  the 
ave,  or  the  entrance  of  our  naked 
irits  upon  a  state  of  separation, 
tie  thoughts  of  exchanging  our 
i4sant  and  delightsome  seats  and 

J^^ciates,  with  the  treasure  wvhave 
lassed  by  our  labour  and  anxiety, 
r  the  horrors  and  confinement  of 
tomb,  is  enough  to  humble  and 
pirit  us,  and  sadden  the  bright- 
day  in  the  whole  term  of  our 
obation.  But  the  most  affecting 
Jnsideiation  is,  that  of  a  soul  tear- 
i  from  the  body,  and  being  forc- 
out  of  its  corporeal  habitation 
!  the  violence  of  some  accident  or 
athsome  disease  ;  when  it  is  hov- 
ing  upon  the  confines  of  an  aw- 

II  eternity, in  a  trembling  su.'pense 
twixt  hope  and  fear,  till  the  vital 
ind  is  dissolved,  and  its  ever- 
^^ting  condition  determined. 


I  have  often  tried  to  keep  sight 
of  the  soul  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  body,*  to  watch  it  in  its 
pi og rest  to  the  receptacle  of  depart¬ 
ed  spirits  ;  but  the  veil  of  mortality 
which  is  drawn  over  the  other 
world,  intercepts  our  sight,  and 
leaves  us  very  much  at  a  loss  about 
the  change  tiiat  is  to  follow  our  dis¬ 
solution.  How  w'e  shall  feel  and 
act  after  w’e  arc  disentangled  from 
matter  ;  w  hether  there  may  !)e  an 
addition  of  new'  and  nobler  facul¬ 
ties  to  those  which  we  may  carry 
along  with  us  into  a  future  state  ; 
how  we  shall  receive  our  ideas 
without  the  instrumentality  of  the 
senses  ;  and  what  surprising  scenes 
and  visions  shall  rise  upon  the  soul 
in  the  first  moment  of  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  body,  are  some  of 
those  difliculties  which  are  wrapt 
up  in  the  invisible  w'orld,  and  re¬ 
served  to  be  discovered  by  the  lif^t 
of  eternity.  As  w'e  shall  doubt¬ 
less  be  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
that  Being  who  inhabits  eternity, 
we  shall  certainly  be  conscious  of 
our  innocence  or  guilt,  while  our-, 
powers  shall  he  strengthened  and 
adapted  to  the  new*  and  prop¬ 
er  exercises  of  that  state  ;  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  vicious  habits  and  dis¬ 
positions  ol  the  soul  will  not  be 
torn  up  by  death,  but  shall  receive 
a  most  surprising  addition  of  vig¬ 
our  and  enlargement,  in  the  very- 
first  instant  of  our  sepaiation. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  tliat  when  our  earthly  sup¬ 
ports  and  refuges  are  sensibly  slid¬ 
ing  aw'ay  from  bencatli  us,  and  our 
flesh  and  heart  begin  to  fail  ;  since 
there  is  no  fixedness  and  stability 
for  us  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature, 
and  we  are  speedily  to  be  stormed 
out  of  these  fleshly  tabernacles,  and 
turned  loose  from  our  very  selves 
into  an  unknown  state  and  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  certainly  a  point  of  the 
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highest  wisdom  to  enquire  for  a 
nerer-failing  foundation  in  that 
Being,  who  is  unchangeable  in  his 
existence,  perfections,  and  felicity. 

S. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


FOR  TUB  EMERALD. 


ANDREW  MARVELL.  ' 


(continued.) 

OUR  author  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Charles  the  2d,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  colloquial  ideas, 
^nd  the  acute  severity  of  his  argu¬ 
mentative  disputes ;  and  though 
he  could  not  but  know  him  to  be 
his  most  dangerous  enemy,  he  was 
so  charmed  with  his  talents,  that, 
to  shew  his  regard  for  him,  he  sent 
the  lord  treasurer  Danby  to  wait 
on  him  with  a  particular  mebsage. 
Kij^rvell  was  so  poor  as  to  lodge  on  a 
second  floor  of  a  court  imhe  Strand, 
the  ver  f  gradus  ad pnrnassum.  Lord 
Danby,  from  the  darkness  and  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  stair-case,  abrupt¬ 
ly  burst  open  the  door  of  the 
room,  where  he  found  Mr.  Mar¬ 
vell  writing.  Rather  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  so  noble '  a 
visitor,  he  mentioned  to  his  lord- 
ship  with  a  smile,  that  he  believed 
he  had  mistook  his  way.  His  lord- 
ship  explained  the  wishes  of  the 
king  to  testify  his  high  opinion  of 
his  merits.  But  Mr.  Marvell 
pleasantly,  but  promptly  refused 
every  offer  of  a  place  ;  for  he  wish¬ 
ed  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  the  king, 
nor  unjust  to  his  own  reputation, 
by  accepting  one.  The  lord  treas¬ 
urer  then  hoped  he  would  accept 
a  thousand  guineas  until  he  could 
bring  his  mind  to  receive  some¬ 
thing  permanenL  Surely,  said  Mr. 
Marvell,  you  mean  to  treat  me 
ludicrously  by  these  offers,  which 
tigem  to  interpret  a  poverty  on  my 


part :  my  living,  my  lord,  is  plen, 
tiful  and  good,  and  my  apartments, 
you  perceive,  do  not  wear  in  th« 
least,  the  air  and  mask  of  need, 
Then  calling  to  his  servant,  he  ask. 
ed  him.  Pray  what  had  1  for  din. 
ner  yesterday  ?  A  shoulder  of  mut. 
ton,  sir.  And  what  do  you  allow 
me  to  day  ?  The  remainder  harsh- 
ed.  And  to-morrow, my  Lord, Da 
by,  I  shall  have  the  sweet  bla 
bone  bi  oiled.  1  hope  your  Lor 
ship  will  not  therefore  attempt 
bribe  a  man  with  golden  app 
who  lives  so  well  on  the  viands 
his  native  country.  When 
Lordship  withdrew,  Marvell 
to  his  bookseller  for  the  loan  of  o 
guinea. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Marvell  !• 
numerous.  He  bad  the  merit 
introducing  in  conjunction  wi 
Dr.  barrow,  to  notice,  the  Parad 
Lost  of  Milton,the  beauty  of  whi 
had  remained  undiscovered,  by 
eyes  of  the  careless  public,  “  whi 
dim  suffusion  veiled.**  The  pot 
to  his  Coj  Miffrrsi,  “  is  sweet,  n 
Ural  and  easy.**  His  little  pi^e 
of  the  Gallery,  pleasingly  depic 
this  beloved  fair  one,  whom 
follows  through  all  his  pastoral 
alogues,  and  in  a  most  pleasing 
epigramatical  in  that  of  Thynis 
DorineU. 

H  is  satires  and  state  poems  c 
sist  of  Nostrodamus's  Prophecy,  C 
endon* s  House-Warming,  Royal  Rt 
lutionSy  Dialogue  hetnvern  tiuo  Hor 
and  Tom  May^s  Death  :  Besi 
Blood's  stealing  the  Crown^  Oct 
and  Brittania,  \^c.  His  satires 
not  more  severe  than  humourou 
and  when  he  introduces  panegy 
there  is  such  an  apparent  tr 
and  honesty  about  it,  that  it  is 
idently  sincere.  His  prejudices 
gainst  the  Scotch,  whom  he  c< 
sldercd  enemies  to  the  realm,  v 
not  iiremovcable ;  he  praised  th 
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whenever  he  discovered  iheir  mer¬ 
its. 

His  Latin  compositions  are  con¬ 
sidered  elegant,  and  the  knowledge 
oi  Greek  is  sutficienUy  eviiiced  by 
some  of  his  writings  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  But  hi^  works  of  a  con¬ 
troversial  nature,  are  not  only 
more  voluminous  than  any  otlier 
branch  of  his  compositions  ;  but 
display  the  greatest  genius  and  a- 
bility.  So  well  did  he  mainuin 
bis  tight  against  Dr.  Parker,  that 
Swift  compliments  him  very  high¬ 
ly  on  his  Tale  of  a  Tub.  This  con¬ 
troversy  was  conducted  with  the 
most  rancourous  malignity  on  both 
sides  :  Marvell  in  his  Reheartal 
Transprosedy  the  hint  of  which  he 
t(K)k  fr-m  the  play  of  the  Rehear¬ 
sal,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
made  the  first  attack,  in  1673 
Parker  replied  in  “  a  Reproof  to  the 
Rehearsal  Transprosed**  which  book 
Marvell  answered  in  “  a  Second 
Part  of  .the  Rehearsed  Transpr<»sed." 
So  thoroughly  was  he  supplied 
with  ainunition,  and  so  well  diiect- 
ed  were  his  aims,  that  he  for  ever 
silenced  Pai  ker  :  and  then  receiv¬ 
ed  compliments  from  Burnet,  Old- 
mixon,  Echands,  and  afterwards 
of  Dean  Swift,  Mrs.  Macaulay, and 
Churchill. 

In  1675  he  had  another  contro¬ 
versy  with  Dr.  Er.uicis  Turner, 
master  of  St.  Johns  College  in 
Cambridge.  A  publication  by 
Herbert  Crofts,  called  “  The  Na¬ 
ked  Truth  ;  or  the  true  State  of  the 
Primitive  Church^'*  had  appeared, 
which  Dr.  Turner  most  violently 
assailed  in  “  Animadversions  on  a 
late  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Naked 
Truth,**  This  vehement  assault 
roused  Mr.  Marvell  in  defence  of 
a  composition,  which  he  said  no 
Christian  could  peruse  without 
wishing  himself  the  author.  To 
tills  work  he  subjoined  “  A  short 


historical  essay  concerning  General 
CcAincils,  Creeds  and  Impositions 
in  matters  of  Religion,  by  yltidrcas 
Redivivust  junior,  anagran)atized, 
res  nuda  veritas,  1676,  quarto.— 
Besides  tliese  were  tw'o  other  com* 
positions,  one  called  “  a  Season¬ 
able  Question  and  an  n?>efui  an¬ 
swer,  between  a  Parliament  man  in 
Cornwall,  and  a  Bencher  of  the 
Temple,  by  A.  M.  1676  i**  and 
the  other  entitled,  “  A  Seasonable 
Argument  to  the  Grand  Juries  of 
England  to  petition  for  a  new  Par¬ 
liament  ;  ora  List  of  tlie  principal 
Labourers  in  the  great  design  of 
Poj>ery  and  aibitrary  power,  who 
have  betrayed  their  Country.** 

Our  author*s  last  w  ork  published 
before  his  death  w'as,  “  an  Account 
of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  arbi* 
tiary  Governnient  in  England  ; 
more  particularly  from  the  long 
Prorogation  of  November  ||^5» 
ending  the  15th  Feb.  1676,  mitil 
the  last  meeting  of  Parliament, 
i6ih  July,  1677-** 

Mr.  Marvell  died  by  poison,  16tli 
August,  1678,  in  the  5bth  year  of 
his  age.  The  court  party  were 
suspected  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  his  decease. 

fTo  be  continued.) 

THE  MEDLET. 

» 

.  **  Juciuiclum  nihil  est,  quod  non  refidt 
Viurietas.” 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

THE  UNNATURAL  SON. 

...  —-Filial  injrratitude  ! 

Is  it  nut  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to’t  ?  SHAKsrr.Art, 

M.  Bertin,  wishing  to  see  his 
native  country,  (Perigord)  from 
which  he  had  been  long  absent,  he 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  his  old 
friends,  whom  he  had  not  heard 
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from  for  more  than  a  year.  Upon  !  him.  “  What  do  I  sec  V*  cried  he» 
iiis  arrival  at  the  house,  he  was  re-  “  M.  Bertin  !  my  friend  M.  Ber- 
ceived  by  the  son  of  his  friend,!  tin!” — “  A  nd  who,  then,  are  you 
who  told  him  that  his  father  had  •  cried  M.  Bertin.  The  old  man 
been  dead  about  a  year.  Though  •  mentioned  his  name  ;  and  the 
lie  was  struck  with  the  news  which  |  other,  recovering  gradually  from 
was  so  unexpected,  it  did  not  pre-  his  fright,  learned  with  horror,  that 
vent  him  from  going  in.  He  con-  his  friend  had  been  confined  a  year 
versed  with  the  son  upon  the  state  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  castle  by 
of  his  affairs,  and  frequently  inter-  •  his  son,  (assisted  by  a  servant  that 
rupted  the  conversation  to  regret  daily  brought  him  food  ;)  who 
the  loss  of  his  old  friend.  At  had  given  it  out  that  his  father 
night  he  was  conducted  to  his  a-  was  dead,  in  order  that  he  might 
pariment,  which  he  found  to  be  the  get  possession  of  his  property.  On 
same  as  the  deceased  had  occupied,  that  very  day,  as  he  afterwards 
This  circumstance  contributed  not  learned,  the  arrival  of  M.  Bertin, 
a  little  to  keep  alive  his  sorrow,  who  w;.s  not  expected,  having 
and  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping.  |  thrown  the  house  into  contusion, 
Hecontinued  awake  till  two  o’clock  ,  the  servant  who  carried  provisions 
in  the  morning,  when  ne  heard  the  to  the  unfortunate  old  man,  had 
door  of  his  chamber  open  ;  and  not  properly  fastened  the  door  of 
by  the  feeble  glimmering  of  anight  '  the  cell  when  he  went  away  ;  and 
lamp,  and  of  the  fire,  which  was  the  latter  j^erceiving  it,  waited  till 
sti^jkurning,  he  perceived  the  fig-  all  was  quiet  in  the  castle,  and  un- 
ure^f  an  old  man,  pale,  wan,  and  der  cover  of  the  night  endeavour- 
excessively  thin,  with  a  long  and  ed  t.»  escape  :  but  not  finding  the 
dirty  beard,  who  shivering  with  '  keys  in  the  outer  door,  he  naturally 
cold,  was  walking  on  slowly  to-  took  the  way  to  his  apartment, 
wardsthe  chimney.  When  Ire  was  *  which,  though  in  the  dark,  he  easi- 
near  the  fire,  he  seemed  to  warm  '  Iv  found.  M.  Bertin  called  Up  his 
himself,  eagerly  saying,  “  Ah  !  it  servant  without  loss  of  time  ;  said 
is  a  long  time  since  1  saw  the  fire  !”  ;  he  wished  to  set  off  immediateh 
In  his  voice,  figure,  and  manner,  j  without  waking  the  master  of  the 
M.  Bertin,  who  was  seized  with  i  castle  ;  and  took  the  old  man  witi 
terror,,  thought  he  recognized  his  t  him  to  Perigeux,  where  they  ar 
old  friend,  the  master  of  the  house.  |  rived  at  day  break.  Proper  of 
He  was  neither  able  to  speak  to  |  ficers  were  directly  dispatched  t( 
hinunor  to  leave  the  bed  ;  when  the  j  arrest  the  unnatural  son  ;  who  suf 
old  man,  turning  towards  the  bed  fered  what  his  crime  deserved,  b) 
and  sighing,  said,  “Ah!  How  being  shut  up,  during  the  remain 
Otany  niglus  have  1  passed  with-  der  of  his  life,  in  the  same  cell  u 
out  going  to  bed  !”  and  as  he  said  1  which  he  had  confined  his  father. 

it,  he  came  forward,  in  order  to  - 

throw  himself  upon  it.  The  ter-  Father  Gaetan  Cattaneo  has  des 
ror  which  M.  Bertin  felt,  made  cribed  the  manner  in  which  fathe 
him  leap  out  precipitately,  crying,  Ximenes  saw  the  Indians  fight  wit 
**  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  a  jaguar,  or  American  tiger.  Thi 
vrant  On  hearing  his  voice,  the  missionary  was  travelling  with  thre 
oW  man  looked  at  him  with  aston*  Indians,  when  they  observed  the  ti 
ishment^  and  immediately  knew  gcr  enter  a  small  wood  or  coppicf 
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■*  I  and  resolved  to  go  and  kill  it.  The 
■'  ■  father  concealed  himself  in  a  pilace 
■  from  which  he  could'observe,  with- 
lout  danger,- all  that  passed.  The  i 
I  Indians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
I  this  kind  of  hunting  and  combat,  ar- 
Branged  themselves  as  follows  ;  two 
Bof  them  were  armed  with  lances, 
B^^^  third,  who  carried  a  mus- 
himself  between  the  oth- 
B<^ts ;  they  then  advanced  all  abreast, 
^^Jand  walked  round  the  coppice  till 
fthey  saw  the  tiger,  when  the  man  with 
^“She  gun  fired  and  shot  the  animal  in 
^^.^Bthe  head.  Father  Ximenes  asserts, 
tin,  Jhat,  at  the  same  instant  when  the 
,’^2»all  was  fired,  he  saw  the  tiger  tran- 
‘^^’fcxed  by  the  two  lances :  for  as  soon 
the  beast  felt  itself  wounded,  it 
hadtt^^^ed  forwards  upon  the  person 
^^who  had  shot  it.  The  two  other 
^’^®ndians  having  a  presentiment  of 
1  tiLMyhat  would  happen,  held  their  lan- 
^  ready  to  stop  the  animal  in  its 

^^^^‘Bourse  ;  in  fact,  they  pierced  it  in 
'  flanks  with  admirable  skill,  and 

instant  held  it  suspended  in 
air. 

^phii  Handel’s  music. 

J  O,  art  divine  !  exalted  Messing  ! 
lately®  Kach  celestial  charm  expressing  ! 
if  the®  Cunningham. 

witW  WHEN  Handel’s  “  Messiali” 
-Y  ^tmras  first  performed,  the  audience 
T  oiM/ere  exceedingly  struck  and  af- 
led  tjy  the  music  in  general  ; 

lo  when  that  chorus  struck  up, 

™d,  bw  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
:main®eigi^eth,”  they  were  so  transport¬ 
cell  jhat  they  all,  together  with  the 
•ther.ljng^  (who  happened  to  be  pres- 
|nt,)  started  up,  and  remained 
chorus  ended  ;  and 
fath^gnce  it  became  the  fashion  in 

audience  to  stand 
I  ^while  that  part  of  the  music  is  per- 
h  ^l^^^rming.  Some  days  after  the 
I  the  exhibition  of  the  same  divine 
'®PP*^watorio,  Mr.  Handel  camo  to  pay 


his  respects  to  Lord  Kinnoul,  with 
whom  he  was  particularly  ac¬ 
quainted.  His  lordship,  as  was 
I  natural,  paid  him  some  compli¬ 
ments  on  the  noble  entertainment 
he  had  lately  given  the  town. 

“  My  Lord,”  said  Handel, 
should  be  sorry  if  I  only  entertain- 
j  ed  them.  I  wish  to  make  them 
I  better.”  These  two  anecdotes  I 
had  from  Lord  Kinnoul  hiniielf. 
You  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
'  first  does  great  honour  to  Handel, 
to  music,  and  to -the  English  na- 
.  tion  ;  the  second  tends  to  confirm 
.  my  theory,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins’ 
j  testimony,  that  Handel,  in  spite  of 
j  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
j  trary,  must  have  been  a  pious  man. 

In  a  conversation,  in  which  the 
merits  of  other  great  commanders 
were  discussed,  Scipio  asked  Hanni¬ 
bal  whom  he  considered  as  the  most 
:  eminent  generals  ?  “  Alex;mder  is 
the  first,  PyiThus  the  second,  and 
Hannibal  the  third,”  replied  the 
Carthaginian.  “  If  you  had  con¬ 
quered  me,”  added  the  Roman, 
“  where  then  would  you  have  plac¬ 
ed  yourself  ?”  “  At  the  head  of 

all  of  them,”  rejoined  Hannibal. 
I'here  appears  in  these  questions 
.  and  answers  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
I  sublimity,  nfixed  with  great  polite¬ 
ness,  whicli*^  renders  this  passage 
very  amusing. 

Martin  Luther  used  to  relate  the 
following  instances  of  excessive  av¬ 
arice  in  two  persons  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  one  never  suffered  his 
servant  to  go  down  into  the  celler, 
unless  he  saw  him  first  fill  his  mouth 
with  water,  which  on  returning  to 
,  his  master  he  spit  out  before  him. 

!  The  servant  evaded  this  command 
by  keeping  a  glass  of  water  in  the 
celler,  and  employing  his  time  there 
1  as  he  chose  between  the  two  mouth- 
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fuls  of  watser.  The  other  to  every 
new  cheese  used  to  adix  these  words, 
as  a  charm  against  the  mans  rapa^^ 
city  :  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,” 

fltc.  The  servant  added  :  “  As  it 
was  in  the  beginning,”  &c.  * 


A  preacher  who  attended  the 
sermon  of  another  priest,  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  diseoufse.  “1 
see,”  replied  the  critic,  “  that  clear 
waters  arc  not  deep.”  The  perspic¬ 
uous  orator  iioine  time  at'ter  be¬ 
came  an  auditor  of  his  learned 
brothers  oration.  I  see,”  said 
the  former  preacher,  **  that  deep 
Waters  are  not  clear.” 


-Among  the  capital  convictions 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  London  even¬ 
ing  paper  mentions  that  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tippett, /c/r  uttering  !  This  is 
enough  to  strike  the  fair  sex  dumb. 
If  wittering  is  to  be  a  capital  oficnce 
in  femal^  “there  will  not  be  three 
good  women  alive  in  England  ;” 
tor  if  they  talk  they  will  be  hanged, 
and  if  they  do  not  talk  they  will  die 
of  boUlmg  their  torngues. 


A  young  lady  marrying  a  man 
she  loved,  and  leaving  many  friends 
in  town,  to  retire  wi^  him  into  the 
country,  Mrs.  D.  said  prettily, 
“  She  has  turned  one  and  twenty 
shillings  into  a  guinea.” . 


ed  Upon  another,  is  cither  very  pr 
dent  or  very  envious  ;  and  at  il  *  ^ 
same  time  convinced  that  tho 
praises  are  deserved.  Perhaps  h 
acts  nobly  if,  from  motives  of  h 
manity,  he  represses  his  own  juU 
ment,  which  possibly  might  cru 
the  praise. 

The  generous,  who  U  alwayi 
-^•and  toe  jost,  who  is  aimys  ge 
rous^-may,unafmounced, appro 
the  throne  of  God. 

Who  of  man's  race  is  immort 
He  that  fixes  moments  and  gi 
percnniry  to  transitory  things. 

Him,  who  arrays  malignky 
I  good  nature  and  treacherv  m 
miMarity,  amiracle  ofOmnipoten 
I  alone  can  make  an  honest  man 

The  creditor,  whose  appear 
gladdens  the  heart  of  a  debtor, m 
hold  his  head  in  sunbeams  and 
foot  on  storms. 

The  punest  religion  is  the  m 
refined  Epicurism.  He,  who 
the  smallest' given  time  can  enj 
most  of  what  he  never  shall  ftpe 
and  what  furnishes  enjoyments,? 
moreunexhausted,  still  less  chanp 
able — is  the  most  religious  and 
most  Voluptuous  of  men.  f- 

J_LWLW-  ■  ■  ■■■■>■  aw  I  .1^  ^ 

INTELLIGENCE.  tic 


FOREIGN. 


Let  me  correct  a  story  relating  ' 
to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough. ! 
The  ducchess  was  pressing  the  duke  i 
to  take  a  machine,  and  with  her  u- ! 
sual  warmth  said,“  I'll  be  hanged  if  ^ 
it  do  not  prove  serviceable.”  Dr.  | 
Garth,  who  was  present,  exclaim- 1 
ed,  “  Do  take  it  then,  my  lord 
duke  ;  for  it  must  be  of  service,  in 
one  way  or  the  other.” 


MAXIMS. 


He,who  has  the  air  of  being  quite 
unconcerned  at  the  praises  bestow¬ 


A  Life  of  Luther,  which  is  still  a 
sideratum  in  British  literature,  is  in 
forwardness  by  Mr.  Bower.  In  ! 
work  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  a  full 
cm:ufn«tantial  account  of  the  great 
former,  and  of  the  revolution  which 
accomplUhed.  The  original  and  volu 
nous  records  have  been  searched  with 
most  indefatigable  diligence,  the  wrki 
of  Luther  have  been  analysed,  the 
temporary  history  carefully  studied, 
such  a  body  of  information  lus  been 
lectcfi,  as  will,  it  is  presumed,  enable 
Bower  to  exhibit  a  more  complete 
interesting  picture  of  this  extraordin 
man  than  hat  yet  been  presented  to 
British  pnbllc. 
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ASIATIC  RESEARCHES.  I  Protestants,  and  530,000  are  Jews.  The 

y  the  la«  letter,  from  the  retident  at  “W"  of  «•>«  Aurtrian  monarchy  amount 
hlnal,  we  learn  that  con.iderable  pro-  •  'o  S40.000;  the  eccle.ia«ic.  to  39,700  j 
,  had  been  made  in  farther  invctigat-  *•>*  “<* follower,  to  600.000, 

the  history  and  Literature  of  the  Jew.  without  including  940,000  inhabitant,  of 
Clirirtian.  in  the  East.  The  inde-  .  *h«  frontier,  who  «rve  a.  militia.  The 
able  labor,  of  Dr.  Buchannan  have.  «ubje;t.  of  the  Austrian  monarchyoccu- 
„  crowned  with  peculiar  succeM.  I'he  Py  796  cities,  101 2  towns,  and  65,572  vil- 
ah  of  Travancom  has  furnished  cata-  j 

eb  and  has  afforded  him  much  assist- 1  «  _ _  o  - 

. .  .  .  ,  ,  I  M.  Champaimy,  the  French  minister 

in  his  enquiries.  Ihe  doctor  has!  •  .  •  u  ^  n 

,  ...  .  .  of  the  interior,  has  presented  to  Bona* 

eil  most  of  the  ancient  Syrian  church-  «#.  c 

,  •  II  7.1  rv  LMi  parte,  a  Report  of •  the  present  State -of 

one  with  what  IS  called  the  Cow-hill  v-..  •  .•  r-  'i-u- 

®  rL/-..  l-l'  Vaccination  in  France.  This  report  was 

,,try.  at  the  foot  of  the  &.autt,  which  ;  ye,„™ed  byVhe  pre- 

ile  the  Carnatic  from  Malayala.  In  .  ^  department, ;  and 

sequester^  .pot  he  ha.  found  church-  |  ^  introduction 

n  the  style  of  some  of  the  parisl^  '  mild  7ub.tltute  for  the  smallpox 

rches  in  this  country  some  of  which  l  j  ui  • 

,  -  .  •  j  .  r  had  met  with  considerable  opposition,  in 

never  before  been  visited  by  any  Eu- _  r  ..  1  /  r 

,  ,  .  V  •  r  ^  consequence  of  the  translation  of  some 

an,  and  their  numlwr  ..  f^  greater  ■  ^  pamphlets,  written  with  a  view 

had  ever  been  .uppoted— The  of  pi  eventing  the  inoculation  from  spread- 

eb  of  the  Synan  church  is  very  simi-  :  rsL  _  ji  u 

.  u  u  r  c  '  *oir  M.  Champatray  recommends  the 
to  those  of  the  present  church  of  Enr- '  ^  •  ,  :  •  .u  • 

,  L  enforcine  of  some  restrictions  on  the  cir- 

1  I  har  liturgy  i.  derived  from  the  having  a  tendency  ho,. 

Iientchurch  of  Antioch  The  present  ,5,^ 

to  vaccination. 


sequestered  spot  he  has  found  church-  i 
n  the  style  of  some  of  the  parish- ' 
rches  in  this  country  some  of  which 
never  before  bceu  visited  by  any  Eu¬ 
an,  and  their  numlier  is  far  greater 
had  ever  been  supposed  —The  doc- 
es  of  the  Syrian  church  is  very  simi- 
to  those  of  the  present  church  of  Eng- 
Their  liturgy  is  derived  from  the 
■tent  church  of  Antioch  The  present 
nop  is  named  Marc  Dionysius,  a  pious, 
Wited  and  venerable  man,  of  Syrian  Ex- 
frtion  — In  one  church  in  the  mountains, 
■  lieen  found  a  volume  of  the  Old  and 


Dr  Jamieson’s  Etymological  DIctiona* 
ry  of  the  Scottish  l.anguage,  will  be  pub- 


^>een  louna  a  vo.ume  oi  cne  uia  ana  ij^^ed  in  a  few  weeks.  This  work  is  the 
ftv  1  Muments.  m  the  Estriugelo  .Syriac  „f  many  years  labor  and  research ; 

aracter  engrossed  on  strong  vellum, ■  and  willlw  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
■ily  Illuminated,  and  beautifully  writ-  Scottish,  but  to  the  English  antiquary:  a. 
!  some  part,  of  it  are  in  a  state  of  de-  1  -oniaininv  elucidations  .if  manv  aotiMO 


1,  but  the  greater  portion  is  still  legi- 

Ilt  is  said  to  have  been  concealed 
ing  the  Romish  inquisition  1599,  and 
supposed  to  be  of  very  high  antiqui- 


and  will  l>e  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
Scottish,  but  to  the  English  antiquary ;  as 
containing  elucidations  of  many  aiitient 
words  ana  phrases  common  to  both  lan¬ 
guages. 

An  impartial  and  authentic  History  of 


There  are  many  other  very  old  and  ,  British  C^paigns  on  the  Rio  de  la 
ible  Syriac  manuscripts,  some  of  j  Plata  is  preparing  for  the  press,  by  Cap- 
h  arc  in  good  preservation;  these  i  tain  Roche,  of  the  17th  light  dragons, 
[her  with  some  of  the  ancient  tab-  ^d  major  of  brigade  to  the  forces.  This 
containing  particular  grants,  &c.  work  will  not  be  strictly  confined  to  mil- 
been  recovered  at  fVavancore,  by  itary  events,  but  will  comprize  an  ac- 
Macanley,  and  farther  discoveries  are  count  of  the  country  in  every  point  of 
:€te<i  to  be  made.  view,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  with  maps , 

-  .  plans,  See. 


uible  Syriac  manuscripts,  some  of: 
id)  are  in  good  preservation;  these  ; 
ether  with  some  of  the  ancient  tab-  i 
I,  containing  particular  grants.  &c. 

€  been  recovered  at  fravancore,  by 
■  Macanley,  and  farther  discoveries  are 
)ccte<i  to  be  made. 

The  Baron  de  Lichtenstein  has 
»}y  published  at  Vienna  a  statistical  ac- 
tnt  of  the  Austrian  Dominions,  in  which 
states  the  population  to  amount  to  24,- 
),OQO  persons  ;  of  whom  6,400,000  arc 
■mans,  13,000.000  Sclavonians,  3,400- 1 
>  Hungarians,  and  the  remainder, 2,1 00- 
),  is  composed  of  people  of  various  na- 
is.  The  greater  part  of  this  popu- 
on  is  composed  of  catholics;  about 
O0,000areof  the  Greek  persuasion, and 
)ut  the  same  number  of  the  reformed 
?€k  church;  more  than  1,000,000  are 


DOMESTIC. 

Messrs.  Cushing  &  Appleton,  Book- 
Sellers,  Salem,  have  presented  the  publick 
with  Proposals  for  publishing  the  Alilitef 
rt  M^ntoty  which  at  this  time  we  should 
deem  most  proper  and  praise-worthy.  It 
if  a  work  which  has  received  the  warmest 
commendation  from  military  gentlemen 
of  the  first  respectability,  and  has  by  them 
been  recommended  to  be  published  V. 
this  time. 


H  H 
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POETRY. 


LADY  JANE  GREY  TO  LORD 
GUILFORD  DUDLEY. 


Think  that  I  hear  thy  pray'rl,  explore  tliV. 


GUILFORD  DUDLEY.  _  |  (ears.  *IWip 

An  Ef  iHU.  I.  tic  Manner  ./  Ocid.  !  “"y  ’’sh*-  »nd  we.p  with  all  (h,l 

^  ^  !  »e>".  .  Ilhac 

BY  THE  REV.  MR.  CAWTHORN.  |  form  all  thy  wiihe8,all  thy  phrenziesse?|  i 

From  these  dark  cells,  in  sable  pomp  j  And  feel  for  Guilford  all  he  feels  for  ttiti  I  Are 
array’d,  |  Ah  !  where  are  now  the  joys  my  tincvj  ^ 

Where  night’s  black  horrors  breathe  a  drew  [ 


BY  THE  REV.  MR.  CAWTHORN. 


deeper  shade. 


For  ever  blooming,  and  for  ever  new!  »  4] 


Where  ev’ryhoursomeawful  vision  brings  j  Where  the  dear  scenes  that  medltatioj^isee. 


Of  pale  assassins,  and  the  shrouds  of  kings, 


What  comforts  can  a  wretched  wife  afford  The  rill’s  soft  murmur,  and  th’  embow  r- 


The  last  sad  moments  of  her  dying  Lord  | 

With  what  fond  tear,  what  love-iropass^  i 
ion’d  sigh. 

Sooth  the  dea^r  mourner  e’er  he  reach  the 
sky  } 

Ye  pow’rs  of  song  that  ev’ry  chord  in¬ 
spire 

When  Rome’s  soft  Ovid  weeps  along  his 
lyre. 

Ye  angel-sounds  that  Troy’s  great  Hec¬ 
tor  mourn 

When  his  lost  consort  bleeds  upon  his 
urn !  ■ 

Teach  me,  ye  warblers !  teach  this  strain 
of  woe 

Like  you  to  kindle,  and  like  you  to  flow. 

Alas  !  in  vain  ye  bid  your  wvrmths 
devine, 

Wake  .all  the  string,  and  live  thro*  all  the 
line. 

Spite  of  those  warmths,  th’ immortal  num¬ 
bers  roll 

Cool  from  my  hand,  and  faithless  to  my 
soul ; 


iug  shade ; 

Where  all  the  heartfelt  charities  that  nv,! 
The  warmths  of  rapture  in  the  puls«a 
love  ? 


Lost,  lost  for  ever,  like  the  ethereal  fiiti  fi 
Shot  thro*  the  sky  to  glitter  and  expire.  U 
Hide  it,  ye  pow’rs  !  the  sad,  the  "iolcTu  H 

That  gave  a  Dudley  to  the  house  of  Gre-rS 
For,  O  I  when  to  the  altar’s  foot  we  c  'if 
And  each  fond  eye  confes^d  the  kincitfef  f 


fliime;  IjSen! 

Just  as  the  priest  had  join’d  my  hand  ;  j  I 

thine  i*jAn< 

An  awful  tremor  shook  the  hallow:|J 

shrine,  I?  Obi 

A  sudden  gloom  the  sacred  walls  array  :;!  Wit 
And  round  the  tapers  threw  an  a/u  i  f 

shade;  1 1  Esc 

The  winds  blew  hollow  with  the  voice  Hid 
pain,  1 1 

Aerial  echoes  sigh’d  thro’ all  the  fane;  1|To< 

’Twas  God  himself  that,  from  th*  empy||Fro 

real  sky,  *  1 


To  faint  a  wish,  too  calm  a  sigh  impart,  I.ook’d  inauspicious  on  the  nuptial  tie,  1  p  An 


Hide  half  my  grief,  and  tell  but  half  my 
heart. 

Lose  the  fond  anguish  of  this  flowing  tear. 
And  the  keen  pang  that  tears  and  tortures 
there.  ^ 

<Tis  said  that  souls,  to  love’s  soft  union 
wrought. 


And  pitying  taught,  as  prophecies  ofwctj^lAll 

The  shrines  to  tremble,  and  the  wind  i 

blow.  jf  Wli 

O!  had  thy  blood  drunk  in  some 
disease, 

From  each  chill  pinion  of  th’  autumn^OTh 
breeze,  f^Stil 

Had  yon  keen  sun.  with  all  the  raee  oflStil 


Converse  by  silent  sympathy  of  thought:  Had  yon  keen  sun,  with  all  the  rage  4|stil 
O !  then  with  that  mysterious  art  devine  pain,  r  Ah 

The  fiftre  impatience  of  my  breast  by  Wing’d  every  pulse,  and  scorch’d  up  eYr.,|  Fat 
thine:'  ryvein,  ilOn 

And  when  some  lender,  recollecting  sigh.  Extinguish’d  Guilford  e’er  he  liv’d  ItjTo 


Pours  the  big  passion  from  each  weeping 
eye. 


span, 

It  had  been  nature,  and  the  fate 


When  rapt,  and  wild,  thy  fond  ideas  roll,  Heav’ns !  had  my  cares  but  eas' 


And  all  my  image  takes  up  all  thy  roul  ; 
Think  that  my  breast  the  same  dear  tu¬ 
mults  move. 

As  keen  an  anguish,  and  as  soft  a  love : 


ate  of 
’d  thypar:^ 


ing  breath,  •  j 

In  life’slast  moment,  and  thegasp ofdeatl 
Explor’d  the  dear  imperfect  sounds  tha 
hung  I 
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I  Loose  on  each  fibre  of  the  fault’ring 
tongue. 

Cool’d  the  fond  phrenzies  of  thy  parting 
thyi  sigh, 

Wip’d  the  warm  drop  from  each  expir- 
thyi  ing  eye ; 

I  had  but  known  what  many  a  virtuous 
If;  pair 

--  Are  doom’d  to  suffer,  and  are  doom'd  to 
bear :  ( 

But,  O!  in  thought’s  wild  images  to  see  ! 
My  glories  fall,  proud  infamy  !  like  thee,  | 
tic:  iSee,  ’midst  the  murmur  of  a  million  sighs. 
The  sabre  glitter,  and  the  scaffold  rise  ; 

“’f  To  see  my  Guilford  moving  sadly  slow 
Thro’  ranks  of  warriors,  and  the  pomps  ' 

of  woe;  I 

sec  See  him,  while  bending  o’er  his  awful  j 

1  I 

fire  Shed  the  keen  anguish  of  too  warm  a  tear, 
•irti  A  tear  that  from  the  warmths  of  love 
ler.  i  proceeds, 

[  ^And  melts  the  husband,  while  the  hero 
bleeds  ■ 

' '  Bleed,  did  I  say  ? — Tear,  tear,  ye  pow- 

rilt  'rs  of  art  ! 

I  Sense,  nature,  memory,  from  my  tortur’d 
nd:  ‘  heart  ; 

And  thou, — beneath  the  pole’s  black  um- 
bw;'  brage  laid, 

i  Oblivion !  daughter  of  th«  midnightshade! 
■ay’:  With  all  thy  glooms,  and  all  thy  mists,  re- 
izu'  move 

F;ich  sweet  idea  of  connubial  love  : 
ice  Hide  the  dear  man  whose  virtues  first  im^ 
prest 

le:  ,  Too  fond  an  image  on  my  virgin  breast  ; 
mpM  From  all  the  softness  of  my  soul  efface. 

His  every  beauty,  and  his  every  grace ; 
tie,  And  force  that  soul  with  patience  toresign 
f  wc  All  the  dear  ties  that  bound  her  fast  to  thine, 
ind;  Alas!  vain  effort  of  misguided  zeal! 

What  pow*r  can  force  affliction  not  to  feel  ? 
le  f«  I  What  saint  forbid  this  throbbing  breast  to 

1  .  . 

itivti:.  fThissigh  to  murmur,and  thistear  to  fiow.^ 
i  Still  honest  nature  lives  her  anguish  o’er, 
ige  c  I  Still  the  fond  woman  bleeds  at  every  pore. 

^  Ah  !  when  my  soul,  all  panting  to  aspire, 
p  6v  |F.achsensecnraptur’d,and  each  wish  on  fire, 
I  On  all  the  wings  of  heav’n-born  virtue  flies 
’d  h  |Toyonbrightsunshine,yonuncloudedskies; 

1  Spiteof  the  joysthat  heav’n  and  bliss  impart, 
f  A  softer  image  heaves  within  my  heart  ; 
|rpar4  Impassions  dature  In  the  springs  of  life, 
And  calls  the  seraph  back  into  the  wife. 

Yet  say,  my  Guilford  !  say,  why  wilt 
Is  th  thou  move 

These  idle  visions  of  dispairing  love  ? 


Why  wilt  thou  still,  with  every  grace  and 
art. 

Spread  thro*  my  veins,  and  kindle  in  my 
heart 

O  let  my  soul  far  other  transports  feel. 
Wing’d  with  thy  hopes,  and  warm’d  with 
all  thy  zeal. 

And  thou,  in  yon  imperisdhe^v’n  enshrin’d, 
Eternal  effluence  of  th*  eternal  mind  ! 

O  grace  divine  !  on  this  frail  bosom  ray 
One  gleam  of  comfort  from  the  source  ^ 
day.— 

She  comes,  aud  all  my  opening  breast  in¬ 
spires 

With  holy  ardors,  and  seraphic  fires  : 
Rapt, and  sublinTe,my  kindling  wishes  rod, 

A  brighter  sunshine  breaks  upon  my  soul; 
Strong,  and  more  strong  the  light  celestial 
shines. 

Each  thought  ennobles,  and  each  sense 
refines ; 

Each  human  pang,  each  human  bliss  retires. 
All  earth-born  wishes,  and  all  low  desires; 
The  pomps  of  empire,  grandeur,  wealth 
decay. 

And  all  the  world’s  vain  phantoms  fade 
away. 

Rise,  ye  sad  scenes!  ye  black  ideas!  rise. 
Rise, and  dispute  the  empire  of  the  skies: 
Ye  horrors!  come,  and  o’er  my  senses  throw 
Terrific  visions,  and  a  pomp  of  woe  ; 

Call  up  the  scaffold  in  its  dread  parade. 
Bid  the  knell  echo  through  the  midnight 
shade ; 

Full  in  my  sight  the  robe  funereal  wave, 
Swellthelouddirge.and  open  all  my  grave: 
Yet  shall  my  soul, all  conscious  of  her  God, 
Resign’d,  aud  sainted  for  the  blest  abode. 
The  last  sad  horrors  of  her  exit  eye. 
Without  a  tremor,  and  withont  a  sigh. 

Ah«  no— while  heav’n  shall  leave  one 
pulse  of  life 

I  still  am  woman,  and  am  still  a  wife  ; 

My  hov’ring  soul,tho’  rais’d  to  heav’n  by 
prayr. 

Still  bends  to  earth,  and  finds  one  sorrow 
there  : 

There,  there,  alas!  the  voice  of  nature  calls, 
A  nation  trembles,  and  a  husband  falls.  , 

O  !  wou’d  to  heav’n,  I  cou’d,  like  Zeno 
boast, 

A  breast  of  marble,  and  a  soul  of  frost. 
Calm  as  old  Chaos  e’tr  his  waves  begun 
To  know  a  zephyr,  or  to  feel  a  sun. 
Romantic  wish  !  for  O,  ye  pow’rs  divine ! 
Was  ever  misery,  ever  grief,  like  mine  ? 
For  ever  round  me  glares  a  tragic  scene. 
And  now  the  woman  bleeds,  and  now  thf^ 
queen  j  '  . 
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Now,  back  to  Edward's  recent  grave  con¬ 
veyed, 

Talk  with  fond  phrenzy  to  hu  spotleu 
shade  ; 

Now  wildly  image  all  his  sister's  rage. 

The  baleful  fury  of  the  rising  age. 

Behold  her  sanguinary  banners  By 

Loose  to  the  breezes  of  a  British  »ky; 

See  England’s  genius  quit  th’  imperial 
dome. 

To  Spain’s  proud  tyrant,  aud  the  slaves 
of  Rome ; 

See  all  the  land  the  last  sad  horrors  feel 

Of  cruel  creeds,  and  visionary  zeal. 

Mad  bigotry  her  ev’ry  son  inspires, 

Blreathes  all  her  plagues,  and  blows  up  all 
her  fires, 

Points  the  keen  falchion,  waves  th*  aven¬ 
ging  rod. 


From  earth  and  anguish  to  the  source  ^ 

To  all  the  bliss  of  all  the  skies  aspire, 

And  add  new  raptures  toth’  angelic 
And,  O  !  if  ought  we  knew,  or  left:i$i 
hind. 

Can  wake  one  image  in  the  sainted  n  '  ^ 
If  yet  a  friend,  a  parent,  child,  can  ivl 
Departed  spirits  to  a  sense  of  love,  ^ 

Still  shall  our  souls'a  kind  connection  flH 
WithEngland’s  senate, and  withEnghr]^ 
weal  :  ^ 

And  drive  from  all  its  shores,  with  wat  ^) 
ful  care. 

The  flame  of  discord,  and  the  rage  of  v  ^ 
Perhaps,  when  these  sad  scenes  of  bl  p 
are  o’er. 

And  Rome’s  proud  tyrant  awes  the 
no  more  ; 


And  murders  virtue  in  thi  name  of  God.  When  anguish  throws  oflf  all  the  veihli 

-RiT _ _ £ _ _  i:~u»  _ _  ^'1 


May  he,  who  first  the  light  of  heav'n 
display’d, 

The  deer  redeemer  of  a  world  in  shade. 
He  who  to  man  the  bliss  of  Angels  gave. 
Who  bledtotriumph,and  who  died  to  save, 
Beam  all  his  gospel,  sacred  and  divine. 
On  ev*ry  bosom,  and  on  ev’ry  shrine, 
Relieve  th’  expi  ring  ey  e,andgaspingbreath. 
And  rescue  nature  from  the  arm  of  death. 


Beanail  herwounds.andopensallher heiB  , 
Our  hapless  loves  shall  grace  th’  histip'^  ^ 
page,  m 

And  charm  the  nations  of  a  future  agF^ld  ( 
Perhapssomebard,  whose  tears  have  le^pure 
to  flow  * 


For  injur’d  nature,  and  to  feel  for  wi>- •  ^ 

Shall  tell  the  tender  melancholy  tale 


And  now  resign’d,  my  bosom  lighter  'I'o  the  soft  zephyrs  of  the  western 


grows. 

And  hope  soft  beaming  brightens  all  my 
woes. 

Hark !  or  delusion  charms,  a  Seraph  sings, 

And  choirs  to  waft  us  spread  their  silver 
wings, 

Th*  immortals  call,  heav’n  opens  at  the 
sonnd. 

And  glories  blaze,  and  mercy  streams 
around. 

Away— e’er  nature  wake  her  pangs  anew. 

Friend, father  ,lover, husband,  saint,  adieu ! 

Yet  when  thy  spirit,  taught  from  earth  to 

fly. 

Spreads  her  full  plume,  and  gams  upon 
the  sky, 

One  moment  pause  till  these  dead  orbs  re- 
sign 

Their  last  fsunt  beam,  and  speed  my  soul 
to  thine  : 

Then,  while  the  priest,  in  hallow’d  robes 
array’d, 

Pays  the  last  honours  to  each  parting 
shade, 

While  o’er  our  ashes  weeps  th’  attending 
train. 

And  the  sad  requiem  flows  along  the  fane. 

Our  kindred  souls  shall  wing  th’  ethereal 
way, 


Fair  truth  shall  bless  him,  virtue  gu||tlte 


his  cause,  P'ing 

And  every  widow’d  matron  weepappiai|t.  ^ 

A  VALENTINE.  j 

dene 

Wert  thou  an  artless  village  maid,  g 

And  I  an  humble  rustic  swain,  r 


A  VALENTINE. 


To  share  with  thee  the  humble  glade,  ,. 
Would  rapture  be  to  pow’r  or  irain 


Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic  wave,  fiatii 
Blest  should  I  be  with  thee  to  rove  tpltua 
To  decorate  our  simple  cave,  h.  ^ 

And  taste  the  sweets  of  mutual  love  *  * 


Or  were  the  whole  of  India  mine, 
Circassian  beauties  all  my  own  ; 
Didst  thou  among  the  number  shine. 
Thy  charms  ^one  should  grace 
throne. 


Of  valour  were  those  charms  the  prized’  ^ 


The  fear  of  death  would  I  defy ; 
Approved  only  in  thine  eyes. 


Would  live  for  thee,  or  for  thee  diejj^  . 
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